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is, of course, not the case. The British Empire is 
sometimes called a federal empire, but even this term 
has no general acceptance. It is an aggregation com- 
posed of Great Britain and certain countries— some 
self-governing, some partially self-governing, and some 
non-self-governing — all of which are said to be "de- 
pendent on the British Crown," which means, dependent 
on Great Britain. The British Parliament is the Su- 
preme Legislature of the Empire; the British King, 
Privy Council, and Cabinet the Supreme Executive of 
the Empire, and the Judicial Committee of the British 
Privy Council the Supreme Judiciary of the Empire. 
The army and navy of the Empire is controlled by 
Great Britain. There is no legal limitation of the 
powers of Great Britain in the Empire, nor has it any 
designated sphere in the Empire in which it is supreme. 
It is supreme without limitation, and all the other 
countries of the Empire are subordinate and dependent. 
The periodical imperial conferences are only advisory. 

The Imperial Federation movement, which was vigor- 
ously pressed between 1885 and 1895, had for its pur- 
pose the conversion of the British Empire into a federal 
state with an Imperial Parliament composed of dele- 
gates from Great Britain and the colonies and depend- 
encies. The movement failed because all the parties 
concluded that it was impracticable — Great Britain be- 
cause it necessitated a diminution of its prestige and 
world power, and the dominions because the interests 
were so diverse that none was willing to be bound by a 
majority vote. Dr. E. A. Freeman, the distinguished 
writer on the history and philosophy of federation, in 
his essay, "The Physical and Political Bases of Na- 
tional Unity," in 1892, voiced the sentiment of Great 
Britain when he said: 

"I am no lover of 'empire'; I am not anxious for 
my country to exercise lordship over other lands, Eng- 
lish-speaking or otherwise. But I will not, so far as 
one man can hinder it, have my country ruled over by 
any other power, even by a power in which my country 
itself has a voice. If it is proposed that the great and 
historic assembly which King Edward called into exist- 
ence in 1295 shall keep its six hundredth anniversary 
by sinking to the level of the legislature of a Canton of a 
Britannic Confederation, then I shall be driven, how- 
ever much against the grain, to turn Jingo and sing 
'Bule, Britannia!'" 

The course which the British dominions and depend- 
encies have taken in this war was determined by their 
existing relationship to each other and Great Britain. 
What course these countries would have taken if before 
the war they had all been recognized as independent, 
and had been asked to join a League to Enforce Peace, 
is a matter of pure speculation. Between the British 
Empire and the proposed League there is no analogy. 

Nor does the alleged analogy between the League and 
the "United States exist. If New York and Ohio were 
to fight each other, the American Union — the Federal 
State known as the United States of America — would 
wield the military and naval force of the United States 
as a unit, through the President as commander-in- 
chief, under the control of Congress, and subject to the 
limitations of the Constitution of the United States, 
and would compel any State which resisted it, by pun- 
ishment through war, to observe the Constitution of the 



United States, as a member-State of the Union. The 
difference between the proposed "joint" action — that 
is, the joint and several action — of independent nations 
having no connection with each other except by a treaty 
couched in ambiguous terms obligating them in certain 
circumstances to wage war against a nation or nations, 
each nation interpreting the treaty for itself, and the 
action of the United States as a Supreme Federal State 
in upholding its own Constitution and maintaining its 
own peace and unity against its warring members, is too 
evident to require elaboration. 

The undertaking of the vague and dangerous liabili- 
ties which the nations of the proposed League would 
assume would have far-reaching consequences — conse- 
quences which cannot be foreseen. The Constitution of 
our nation wisely gives no power to the United States 
voluntarily to abdicate permanently any part of its sov- 
ereignty to any political union or other foreign power. 
This is one of the powers referred to in the ninth 
amendment, which is not delegated to the United States 
and is reserved to the people and States. This power 
is not included or inferred in the power to admit new 
States into the Union. It is the antithesis of that 
power. It is not included or inferred in the treaty- 
making power. The power of a nation to enter into a 
union with other nations under a compulsive constitu- 
tion supreme over the National Constitution, thus trans- 
forming its independence into dependence on a super- 
national authority, is not a power to make a treaty, but 
a power of self-abnegation transcending and differing 
from all other powers. Even the provision relating to 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
does not apply, since the exercise of the power to enter 
into a compulsive political union necessitates not the 
amendment of the Constitution, but the superseding 
of it in part by a superconstitution. Only the people 
and States of the United States, assembled in constitu- 
tional convention, have power voluntarily to abdicate 
permanently to the proposed nebulous supernational 
compulsive League a part of the sovereignty of the 
United States, and thus permanently to subordinate 
the nation to an external power. 

That the compulsive feature of the plan of the League 
will be accepted by the people of the United States or 
by the people of any other nation, appears unlikelv. 
The reasoned criticism to which it has already been 
subjected from many sources has shown negatively its 
ineffectiveness, and positively its dangers. 



BETTER FEELING TOWARD THE JAPA- 
NESE IN CALIFORNIA 

By KIYO SUE INUI 

America has done Japan a great honor in sending as 
the exchange professor one of its best representa- 
tives to that country in return for Dr. Mtobe's visit to 
this. As I wished Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie "bon 
voyage and a 'good time' in Japan," he was sure that he 
would have it. "If anything," he remarked, "I may 
have a little too much of it." He perhaps did not know, 
or most likely was too big to know, that there were some 
Japanese who were not quite as polite and courteous as 
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they are reputed to be. They are getting almost as 
frank, free, and outspoken as some of our American 
brothers. 

Soon after Dr. David Starr Jordan took his peace 
tour in Japan, the writer paid a visit to the Sunrise 
Empire on a similar mission, and was told of the royal 
welcome given to the American Peace Ambassador to 
the Far East. To my surprise, I read two or three edi- 
torial comments in the Japanese dailies suggesting that 
Dr. Jordan was needed more at home. Yet, on second 
thought, I came to the conclusion that it was very nat- 
ural when we think of an average man's knowledge and 
understanding on international matters. The surprise 
was rather in the fact that there were so few of those 
editorials. The very day after my arrival at San Fran- 
cisco, when I was introduced to a pastors' meeting of 
the city as one who was giving lectures on International 
Peace, I was greeted with these words by the presiding 
officer, a Methodist pastor : "Brother, you bad better go 
home and preach your gospel there." 

Those are the most characteristic statements of 
thoughtless people, who say them — to borrow a popular 
term — "just to be smart." "We so often accuse others of 
the fault that we think and imagine that they might 
have. We are so jealous and suspicious of them that we 
usually refuse to think that our neighbors are not think- 
ing of what we ourselves would not think. Through this 
ignorance and suspicion we often interpret the pecu- 
liarity of a few or local incidents as the representative 
phenomenon of the whole. 

California, especially San Francisco, has been consid- 
ered to be the sore spot of the American-Japanese rela- 
tions. If Dr. Mabie was asked to give some account of 
past experiences of the Japanese in San Francisco, it is 
not strange, even in Japan, in these days of free speech 
and press. If the Japanese blames entire America for a 
fault on California's part, he is not the first one to make 
this sort of a blunder. I do not indorse such a mistake ; 
and, further, inasmuch as the oft misrepresented and 
unhappy feeling was originated by some small economic 
elements in this city, and inasmuch as it is being thinned 
out and spread widely, and rather rapidly, too, on ac- 
count of some psychological reasons, the world must be 
informed of the recent change of the local feeling toward 
the Japanese for the better in order that we may have 
an up-to-date observation. 

Such an assertion from a Japanese in California, es- 
pecially right after the so-called "alien land bill" passed 
the State legislature almost unanimously, may sound 
peculiar to our readers; but Governor Johnson, of this 
State, himself will bear witness, as when he said to a 
member of the Japanese Parliament who came to this 
State to investigate the political and industrial condi- 
tions of the Japanese here: "I want you to notice and 
to tell your people when you go home that the people of 
California, as individuals and as a whole, are very 
friendly to your people." 

This will naturally lead me to think that the last 
agitation is largely due to the fact that the Japanese 
without ballot were exploited as a most convenient sub- 
ject for notoriety, with the least damage to a politician 
or a political party. Whatever the case may be, the Gov- 
ernor is right in his statement. 

In proving this I shall not burden the readers with 
many illustrations, except to say that when I was here 



ten years ago, long before the world ever knew anything 
about the Pacific Coast feelings toward the Japanese, 
during my short stay of four days in the city I was hon- 
ored by two stones and one spoiled apple. I have been 
here more than three years this time, but as yet no 
street boy has called me "Jap" to my face. I am not 
ignoring the fact that there are forces at work, and espe- 
cially within the past year or two, on account of the 
unprecedented situation of the world. But today I am 
interested in giving some of the reasons for the change 
of feeling of the people of the Pacific coast toward the 
Japanese for the better. 

The Japanese Side. 

1. The marked decrease of Japanese immigrants, es- 
pecially from Hawaii. Those who have come of late 
years are either of a better class or are returning aliens 
who already have positions or business here. 

2. A majority of those who come now are women, 90 
per cent of whom are home-makers. 

3. Increase of undesirable immigrants from other 
countries. 

4. The patient and philosophical attitude on the part 
of the Japanese under adverse conditions. For exam- 
ple: Japanese laborers have virtually been excluded; 
they have also been deprived of their treaty right of 
freedom of travel between Hawaii and the mainland, 
both of which are within the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America ; but they were the first people to send 
$250,000 for the relief at the time of the San Francisco 
fire, and they were the first foreign nation to signify 
their willingness to participate in the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. 

5. The Japanese realize very deeply their shortcom- 
ings and are earnestly trying to correct them, as they 
believe in the saying that "when they are in Eome they 
must do as the Romans do." 

6. The better condition of the Japanese on the coast. 
Heretofore an overwhelming majority of them were 
laborers, but they are fast becoming small land-owners 
and merchants. They no longer compete with laborers, 
but rather give opportunities to them in many cases. 

7. This new condition of things insures to the Jap- 
anese greater opportunities, which induce the Japanese 
of the better classes to settle here permanently. 

8. The Japanese have come more in touch with and 
have more of an understanding of the better classes of 
American people, because of their knowledge of English 
and improved social status. As they understand Amer- 
ica better their attitude toward America is better, which 
reflects back upon them. 

9. This is true especially of the new generation of the 
Japanese who mingle with the American children in 
public schools and playgrounds. These Japanese chil- 
dren have become the living arguments that the Japanese 
are not only eager to acquire American ideals and ac- 
quaint themselves with American institutions, but also 
that they actually do become assimilated. 

10. The change in Japan's policy with reference to 
her emigrants. Formerly she discouraged the transfer- 
ence of the loyalty of her people to another country, but 
now, on the contrary, she encourages her people to be- 
come citizens of other countries in which they live and 
contribute as they can to the welfare of their adopted 
country. The people themselves are even more ready to 
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throw in their lot with that of the people of their adopted 
country, and this is particularly the case in California 
on account of the natural beauty of the country, the 
climate, and her geographical situation. The few who 
might return to their native land will be obliged to re- 
main in America, because their children speak only the 
English language and because of their business interests 
here. 

11. The Japanese observance of American intentions 
and purposes. For example, the Japanese are perhaps 
best observing the wishes of the President of the United 
States in the matter of neutrality. 

12. More Japanese begin to do business with or co- 
operate with Americans. 

13. Visits of many leaders from Japan, who act as 
the interpreters of Japan's real purposes and high aspi- 
rations. 

14. The Japanese on the whole have come to under- 
stand America's characteristics better ; the fact, for in- 
stance, that "Uncle Sam has bad manners now and then ; 
but he has an awfully good heart." 

The American Side. 

1. The difficulty of the anti-Japanese movement in 
general on account of its un-American nature. It can 
succeed only in so far as it can manipulate misrepre- 
sented and highly exaggerated facts and reasons clothed 
in garments of narrow patriotism and race superiority 
or purity, and no further. Furthermore, it has never 
had the sympathy of business interests, nor has it ever 
enlisted the broad-minded laborers or socialists who 
make no national demarkation in promoting the welfare 
of their fellow wage-earners. 

2. The loss of general sympathy in behalf of the 
laborites on account of bad leadership and violent con- 
duct of a few, such as Schmidt, San Francisco's ex- 
mayor; and McNamara, the dynamiter of the Los An- 
geles Times, and Tveitmore, ex-president of the Japa- 
nese and Korean Exclusion League and a familiar figure 
in different penitentiaries. 

3. The lack of laborers on the coast to develop its vast 
resources. 

4. The Americans have come to know the intentions, 
ambitions, and desires for the betterment of the Japa- 
nese; also that their loyalty is not blindly confined to 
their native land, but can be readily turned to loyalty 
to this country or the country to which they have come 
to live. 

5. A constant and systematic campaign of good-will 
toward the Orientals on the part of good Americans, 
such as military escorts furnished by the Panama Pa- 
cific International Exposition for the Japanese Com- 
missioners, to say nothing of the untiring work of vari- 
ous religious and educational organizations. 

6. The American understanding and realization of 
Japan's place in the family of nations, exemplified by 
the sending of Secretary Knox to the Imperial Japanese 
funeral — the man of highest official rank who could go 
out of the country. 

7. More Eastern people who are not biased against the 
Orientals are coming to the coast. 

8. California conditions and institutions are becom- 
ing more and more like those of the older and systematic 
communities of the East — less opportunity for the irre- 
sponsible. 



9. The marked increase in the trade opportunities be- 
tween America and Japan and relative decrease of the 
same between America and other Eastern countries. 

10. The German and Chinese elements after the out- 
break of the European war have been trying to inject 
anti- Japanese feeling on account of their over jealousy, 
and are thus antagonizing Americans who are strictly 
neutral. This is reacting for the good of the Japanese. 

11. The friends of the Allies must naturally sympa- 
thize with the Japanese. 

12. Through the constant campaign of many staunch 
friends of Japan, the American leaders in business, poli- 
tics, and religion have come to realize the seriousness of 
the problem ; and, further, 

13. They realize they have already agitated and legis- 
lated too much against the Japanese. 

14. On the whole, the people of California have come 
to know the Japanese better. 

All these forces are working together toward a happy 
end. By this I do not mean that there is no room for a 
marked improvement, nor do I mean that the anti- 
Japanese agitation has stopped or will stop very shortly. 
This altogether depends upon just how seriously the 
American public takes the agitation of such a body as 
the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, which has 
been headed by such a man as I have mentioned, and of 
some good people who have been led to believe the mis- 
represented facts and reasons presented by the profes- 
sional exclusionists and alarmists. 

I have all confidence in the intelligent minds and 
sound hearts of California, as well as the Eepublic, to 
put an end to such a short-sighted movement, originated 
mostly by naturalized foreigners who refuse to compete 
with the Japanese in open market, and who also refuse 
to accept them as members of the brotherhood and co- 
workers, and who, furthermore, are using Japanese as 
an argument to bring some more of their kinsmen from 
southern Europe. 

All the information I want to bring at this time is 
that the Pacific Coast feeling toward the Japanese is 
much better than it was before. Any information to the 
contrary is being produced for ulterior purposes. 

"The New York Times is made to charge Japan with 
trying to augment her influence over China by accept- 
ing a loan of $30,000,000 for the Peking government. 
That China is in financial distress is a well-known fact 
the world over. • What is strange, then, that Japan 
should accommodate China with financial help, as she 
is comfortably able to do at present? It is not so very 
long ago that there was talk of an American loan of 
$100,000,000 for China. It fell through, it is said, 
because the American financiers could not be persuaded 
to accept the conditions China was able to offer, despite 
the fact that the government at Washington was de- 
sirous of seeing it put through. To follow the Times' 
way of thinking, it seems evident that the United States 
is anxious to extend its influence in China with pre- 
cisely the same motive as the one which the paper would 
attribute to Japan. Is a similar interpretation to be 
given to all Chinese loan projects in America? The 
argument will not gain currency that it is all right 
when the United States lends money to China, but it is 
all wrong when Japan does the same. — Japan 'Weekly 
Times. 



